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THE BHILS OF KOTRA BHOMAT 
Morris Carstairs 


1. Geography. 

The Bhils are met with in a long irregularly-shaped triangle of 
country in North-Western India. The base of this area is in Khan- 
desh, some 90 miles north of Bombay, and its narrow apex reaches 
up along the' ridge of the Aravali Hills in Udaipur, which is one of 
the former Princely States forming the southern boundary of the 
State of Rajasthan. Throughout this territory, which is over 400 
miles from north to south, the Bhils show considerable local variations 
in speech, dress and customs. There are, at one extreme,, the 
Bhilalas of Khandesh, who claim relationship with the Rajputs; 
and the near-naked aboriginal “black Bhils” of Jhabua at the other. 
These local differences have been fostered by the lack of communica- 
tions, for it is just where the country is least accessible that the Bhils 
have survived in greatest numbers. 

In the State of Udaipur, for example, it is in the hilly tracts ol 
the western and southern parts of the State that the. “true” Bhils 
are found! These hills consist of the broadened-out. southern end 
of the Aravali range, and they present a series of close-packed ridges 
and valleys, the slopes densely covered with scrub jungle and grass, 
the valley floors showing wide boulder-strewn river beds; which carry 
impassable torrents during the rainy season, and which, unlike the 
streams of the “plains” part of Udaipur, usually stiff carry a trickle 
of water throughout the dry nine months of the year. This Bhil 
hill country is known as the Bhomat, and it is divided again, by 
the most massive range of mountain, into a north-western section, 
called Kotra Bhomat, and a larger south-eastern area, Kherwara 
Bhomat. Kherwara is a military cantonment, 50 miles south of 
Udaipur" city, to which it is connected by a good road. It was for 
many years the administrative centre for the entire Bhomat , with 
a smaller outpost at Kotra, three days’ march into the interior of 
the hills. Kotra could also be reached directly from Udaipur m 
three days’ walking, which involved the climbing of six intervening 
mountain ridges, although the distance was only approximately 

sixty miles. - 

Kotra Bhomat was accordingly regarded as the most remote, 
wild, and dangerous of ' all regions of Udaipur : dangerous both 
because of its big game — there are still leopards, bears and pythons 
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in its jungles, although tigers are now rarely seen — and because 
of the lawlessness of its Bhil inhabitants, who regarded travellers as 
their customary prey. It is only during the last ten years that the 
resources of its forests have begun to be systematically exploited, 
a process which has been accelerated by the construction, in 1946, 
of a rough earth road linking Kotra with the railway line runnijig 
in the plains of Sirohi, 40 miles to the west. This road is now re-made 
annually, after the rains have partly obliterated it, and during the 
dry months two or three trucks run on it daily, carrying bamboos, 
charcoal and wax to the rail-head. Since 1951, there has also been 
a ramshackle bus, which makes the journey to Kotra one day and 
returns the next, except when its routine is interrupted by a major 
break-down. A road is also under construction* to link Kotra with 
Udaipur by a circuitous route : but although one or two -jeeps have 
made this journey, the road is not yet open for general traffic. 

Climatically, the Bhomat is better off than the rest of Udaipur 
State. Its rainfall is usually higher, and thanks to the catchment 
area of its hill slopes, the cultivable valleys are less subject to the 
utter drought which is known every few years in most regions of 
Rajasthan, owing to the great variability of the rainfall in the caprici- 
ous rainy season. Nevertheless, during the notorious “great famine” 
of 1898-99, the Bhomat was even harder hit than the rest of the 
State.: according to the figures of those times, the Bhils then suffered 
a mortality of 46 per cent. 

The traditional crop of the -Bhomat .Bhils is makkhi (maize), which 
is planted during the rains, and for which no irrigation is required. 
In a year of good rains, they will also grow a winter crop of wheat, 
irrigated by means of channels issuing from the hill streams. The 
- digging of wells is something of . an innovation in Kotra Bhomat, 
though this has been encouraged officially ever since the famine. 
In a dry year, such as the winter of 1951-52, it is only in the fields 
enclosed by thorn fences, round each of these wells, that any green 
crops are seen growing. The wealth of the country lay more in its 
grazing than in its crops. Each Bhil household tries to build up a 
stock of goats, cattle or buffaloes : but there are many who are too 
poor to own even a part share in the yoke of oxen needed to draw a 
plough. Such people rely bn the sale of bales of grass gathered by 
hand in the jungle, or of lumps of tree-wax, or work for their neigh- 
bours, to' be paid in kind at the time of the harvest. 

2. History. 

The Bhils represent the oldest surviving inhabitants of the areas 
in which they are now found, but their precise origins are not known. 
Physically, the typical Bhil shows a, marked contrast to the Rajput 
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or Brahman of the adjacent plains : he is shorter, has a higher cephalic 
index, a higher nasal index, and a darker pigmentation. In Kotra 
Bhomat, however, this distinction is blurred by the presence of very 
many hybrid types. It is hot uncommon to see Bhils there, who 
in different clothes would be indistinguishable from high-caste Hindus. 
In the same way, their language, believed once to have been distinct, 
has almost completely surrendered to the influence of the dialects 
spoken by their Hindu neighbours. The term Bhili is used to cover 
a Tange of dialects which vary from the north to the south of the 
Bhil country. Its most consistent ingredient is Gujerati, With 
local admixtures of Marwari, or Malwi, or (in the extreme south of 
their range) Marathi. That spoken in Kbtra Bhomat is a vernacular 
Gujerati with many words and idioms borrowed from Marwari, which 
is the dialect of Western Hindi most widely spdken in Rajasthan. 

This swamping of the old Bhil language is the most extreme 
instance of the conquest of the Bhils by the later Aryan in-comers 
into Southern Rajasthan. Tradition has it that there used to be 
Bhil chiefs and kings, who ruled in this area, and that the Rajputs 
mastered them through their greater skill, at arms, and their superior 
organisation. It is at least true that the Bhils, though themselves 
illiterate, figure from the earliest times in the historical records of 
their Rajput rulers. Their association with the ruling house of 
Udaipur, the Sheshodia Rajputs, is particularly intimate. In the 
9th century A.D. the Sheshodia Bappa Rawal, from whom the 
present Maharana is descended, was reared from childhood by a 
Bhil chief : and from this, derives the custom (prevailing also in 
Dungarpur and Banswara, two other Sheshodia Rajput States) that 
each new Ruler, on his accession, must have his forehead marked with 
a tilak of blood from the finger of a Bhil — the right to perform this 
service being hereditary in certain Bhil families. 

Rajput history shows many instances of the valuable assistance 
given by ‘Bhils in_ their numerous wars ; and this is particularly true 
of the most heroic chapter in Udaipur’s history, the late 16th Century 
A.D., when Rana Partap fought an unending guerilla war against the 
armies of Akbar. For many years he was able . to survive only 
because of the loyalty and assistance given him by the hill Bhils. 
It was because of his continued resistance, and his refusal, alone, 
of all the great Rajput kings, to permit marriage alliances with the 
Moghuls, that the Maharana of Udaipur to this day takes precedence 
over all the other princes in India ; and the Bhils’ part is recognised 
in the emblem of the Ranas, which shows a resplendent sun (all 
Sheshodia Rajputs are believed to be descended from the sun) with, 
on one side a Rajput warrior, on the other a Bhil, as its supporters. 

In spite of this history of alliance in war, the relations between 
Rajput and Bhil have never been harmonious. The Rajput rulers 
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fttlly shared the attitude of the Vedas towards the aboriginal jungle- 
dwellers whom the Aryans found when they invaded India— the 
“Dasyus”, that is “Enemies”, who are “goat-nosed”, and “noseless” 
and “black”. They tended to regard them (as most Rajputs do 
to this day) as an inferior, monkey-like people, more akin to wild 
beasts or vermin than men : and in consequence they were corres- 
•pondingly .harsh in their treatment of them. The Thakurs who 
were nominal lords of great estates in the Bhomat were in many 
instances not pure Rajputs, but Garasias, which are clans derived 
from the natural sons of Rajput fathers by Bhil women. These 
Thakurs were granted their estates by the Udaipur Rana as a reward 
for services in time of war . 1 They were not, however, more humane 
towards the Bhils, but rather less so, exercising, a rough justice in 
which their victims might be whipped, or have their eyes gouged out, 
or be decapitated, or (as in one recorded instance) a Bhil might have 
his legs cut off and the stumps plunged in boiling oil for sinning against 
Hindu morality by killing a cow. 

The brutality of such autocratic rulers was only mitigated by 
difficulty of imposing their will upon tenants who could take to the 
jungles .aiid defy pursuit, if they had the briefest warning of the 
approach of the Ruler’s soldiery ; and also by the danger that if tod 
much provoked, the Bhils might band themselves together and take 
revenge upon their Thakuf. The ruler’s houses are built in the same 
style as Scottish border Keeps, part mansion, part fortress, usually 
set on the crest of a small hill, with a huddle of their retainers’ 
huts gathered below.. A typical one is in Jura, five miles from the 
village of Khajuria. Herer the Thakur keeps the remnants of his 
former private army, as watchmen. They guard ther entrance to 
his Keep in four-hotir watches, day. and night, striking the hours on 
a gong which hangs in the porch, and all the village regulates its day 
by “palace time”. 

The Bhils have never had much sense of cohesion or loyalty to 
their widespread kin. They have profited by the opportunity from 
time to time, when the authority of the central government seemed 
weak, to indulge in local raids :• and they have always excelled in 
guerilla warfare against an attacking force. The mountains were 
an effective stop to the Moghuls, and at the time when British troops 
intervened in Rajasthan, to put a stop to the depredations of the, 
Mahratta armies (in 1818) the Bhils of the Bhomat were a law unto 
themselves. An abortive campaign was launched, in an attempt 
to- pacify the hill tracts, but it failed. Instead, the British adopted 
the policy of recruiting local troops, to help to enforce order among 
their own peoples. This was done in Khandesh in 1825 (Khandesh 
Bhil Corps), in Ajmer-Merw r ara in 1835 (Mair Corps) and in Udaipur 
in 1840 (Mewar Bhil Corps). From the establishment’ of this Corps. 
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until very recent years, the administration of the Bhil areas of* Udai- 
pur though nominally in the hands of an official of the Maharana’s 
court, the Magra Hakim, was in fact carried out by the Commandant 
of the Bhil Corps in Kerwara, and by his deputy in Kotra, who were 
known as Political Superintendent and Assistant Political Superin- 
tendent, respectively. Their influence was strong enough to suppress 
major lawlessness, and to make it possible for some little traffic of 
merchandise from Udaipur through to Gujerat : with the qualifica- 
tion "that parties of travellers or caravans were obliged to pay agwa, 
a form of protection-money, to Bhil guides- who undertook to see 
them safely through each sector of their journey. The British, how- 
ever, practised a policy of non-interference in the internal affairs of 
the petty landlords, whose cruelties and exactions kept the Bhils 
in a spirit of suppressed revolt when they were not entirely cowed. 
One exaction which was particularly resented was their insistence 
on several weeks’ forced labour from their Bhil subjects every year. 

Shortly after the first world war, a movement developed among 
the Bhils of the entire Bhomat which came nearer to unifying them 
in action than has ever been the case. There has been a number 
of instances in the preceding generation of Hindu ascetics appearing 
in Bhil areas and preaching to them as missionaries of the Hindu 
faith, exhorting them to worship Hindu gods, to abhor eating meat, 
and to give up drinking spirits. To many of these preachers, divine 
qualities were ascribed — one, still remembered by his eponym 
Shishapia, claimed to be able to drink molten lead and be none the 
worse for it — and they gathered many followers;- but each enjoyed 
only a few years’ eminence, prolonged teetotalism proving too much 
a strain for the Bhils’ enthusiasm. In the post-war years however, 
a new Bhagat appeared, who not ouly preached : “Do not kill 
cattle, do not drink, do not steal”, but also proclaimed that this 
whole territory rightfully belonged to the Bhils themselves : neither 
the Thakurs nor the British had any right to lord it over them. He 
urged them to overthrow the landlords, to repudiate forced service 
and all other taxes : and for a number of years this- prophet Moti Lai 
Tejawat enjoyed a vast fame in Bhomat. When he travelled about, 
he was carried sitting on a charpoy, and villagers would come out 
to worship him with offerings of coconut, as a God; and he was not 
slow to claim magical powers. In 1922 he assembled an army of 
several thousands of Bhils, and led them to attack one of the Thakurs’ 
Keeps. When they were confronted by a detachment of the Bhil 
Corps, he assured his men that he possessed a charm which would turn 
the. soldiers’ bullets to water. The troops fired a salvo over their 
heads, and the Bhils believed that Moti Lai’s charms had worked,, 
so they attacked indiscriminately : but the next volley killed 120 of 
them, and the. rest fled. Moti Lai escaped, and spent the next 18 
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years in exile or in prison, but to-day he is again a familiar figure in 
the Bhomat, a benevolent old man with a long white beard, who 
makfes it his responsibility to stick up. for the interests of the Bhils 
in the offices of the new Congress administration. 

The 1922 “Rising” was however exceptional in its scale. The- 
history of the Bhomat has rather been one of small-scale banditry, 
and of local feuds. As Will be seen, in spite of their centuries of sub- 
jection, the Bhils in the Bhomat have preserved to a large extent 
their owh social organisation and their own tribal laws, regarding 
the exactions of their landlords, and the Bhil Corps’ attempted en- 
forcement of the Indian Penal Code as so much arbitrary interference, ' 
to be circumvented if it could not be ignored. 

3. Socio-economic setting 

The Bhils of Kotra Bhomat live in villages scattered along each 
one of the river valleys with a bed wide enough to support cultiva- 
tion'. Their houses are set quite far apart. Occasionally a man’s 
grown sons will build new homes close by his hut, but in most cases 
there is an interval of from fifty to two hundred yards between each 
pair of houses. In a long valley it is impossible for a stranger to 
tell where one village has stopped and another begun, but every Bhil 
is well aware of his own local boundaries, and can tell you who is 
.the mukhi, or head-man of his village. The tribe is divided into a 
number of exogamous patrilineal lineages, and it is their lcustom 
to quote the lineage name for identification. The commonest lineage 
in Kagwas village is Pargi, and the headman is Dharma Pargi) that 
in Tep is Dhangi, and the headman is Kuma Dhangi, and so -on. 
Usually the majority of householders in a village have the same 
lineage-name as their head-man, whose ancestor is supposed to 
have been the first settler in this area, but a variety of other lineages 
also occur. One reason for this is that although it is usual for a 
married woman to go to her husband’s village to stay, this is by no 
means obligatory. In ten per cent of 170 households studied, the 
husband had elected to go and live in his wife’s village instead. 
Others may come, because distant relatives have invited them, or 
complete -strangers may arrive, and ask the headman’s leave to build 
their huts within the village territory. The post of mukhi is a 
hereditary one, but it does not pass necessarily to the eldest son : 
if he is .judged too stupid or too- weak, the headship may be assumed 
by another brother, or by one of his cousins. In principle, the 
mukhi’s authority- is binding upon all members of his village; and in 
practice this, is so too', if he has a commanding personality. More 
usually, howeyer, all important village matters are discussed in 
informal meetings of all the grown- men, and only if his decisions- 
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are endorsed by the rest will a mukhi continue to command the 
obedience of his fellow- villagers. This institution of Mukhi has 
been endorsed by the recognition of the landlords and the British : 
any requests for labour or provisions, or for help in tracking big game 
or for tracing a crime, were always addressed to the mukhi, and 
it was he who had to answer to authority if his village were involved 
in law-breaking. Tn return, he was rewarded by having to pay only 
half the annual tax (fixed in recent years at 8 rupees per “hearth”). 

The institution, however, is indigenous to the tribe, and it carries 
with it a considerable amount of prestige and importance, besides 
financial rewards. No social transaction of any importance takes 
place unless the mukhi is present to validate it, and it receives a 
tribute fixed by custom. Thus at weddings he is given two rupees; 
and when he presides at the settling of a feud, he can claim, seven 
rupees. It is this latter function, which gives the mukhi the greater 
part of his business, because in every village at any time there are 
two or three long-standing feuds which are still going : and these 
are resolved only at the end of many long-drawn-out discussions. 
Nearly all these quarrels arise out of theft, or abduction of women, 
and those who are parties to them “break off diplomatic relations”, 
i.e., will not sit or eat or smoke together until the issue has been 
settled : and there is a constant threat that the aggrieved party may. 
decide to avenge himself, as tribal custom entitles him to do. If 
the family members and mukhis of the parities involved come to 
an aggrement, the disputants eat opium together, to signalise the 
end of their enmity. 

The two crimes of theft (especially cattle theft) and abduction 
are still remarkably popular among these Bhils. fTor example } 
among 207 marriages in the vicinity of Khajuria village, sixteen 
per cent were cases of “marriage by capture” — most of these, with 
the full consent of the bride, but all against the will of her husband 
or father; and during a two-months’ period, the writer heard of 
seven instances in the adjacent villages when the war-drum was 
beaten in the headman’s house, to announce a robbery. When 
this happens, all the available men of the village assemble, armed 
with bow and arrows or muzzle-loader, to try to track down the 
thieves. If they succeed in capturing him, he will get a good beating 
and the stolen property will be recovered; but if he is traced to his 
home, a lasting feud is likely to develop. According to traditional 
law, the offender must pay over twice the amount of the articles 
which he has stolen, besides a fine of five to ten rupees : but t his is 
never realised without a great deal of talking and threatening. 

If a man detects another man committing adultery with his wife, 
it is expected of him that he will try to kill the offender on the spot. 
Bhils seem to relish a dramatic situation like this (and it is in 'fact 
7 
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not. so, uncommon). and they describe a man’s reaction, with- a grimace 
of fury, accompanied by the gesture of drawing and firing an arrow — - 
and then they laugh, because to them also- there is .something comical 
about a cuckold. Now-a-days, however, the offence is usually com- 
pounded with a fine of, it may be, 12 bullocks and six goats, or about- 
200* rupees, which is a great deal of money to a Bhil; but in many 
cases the offender simply absconds to a- distant part of the country 
and lies low till his enemies’ rage has subsided, knowing -that he 
cannot afford to pay the customary fine. In Ka-lakhetra village, at 
the present time, there is one such man, who last year was bold 
enough to steal the wife of a man, in Kukawas, the village where 
there are more fugitive murderers than anywhere else in this district. 
Every now and again, word reaches this man that some -strangers 
from Kukawas have- been seen coming through the jungles, and then 
he has to leave home and take to the woods till the coast is clear 
again. It is this sort of threat which compels most men sooner or 
later-to accept the arbitration of his own and the. other village’s mukhi. 
Another compelling factor is the knowledge, that each year, at the 
beginning of the hot weather, there are a number of festivals and 
fairs, at which large numbers of- Bhils assemble in their best clothes, 
to dance and sing and get drunk and have a good tiem. : and when they 
get drunk, old .unsettled scores are apt to be remembered, and paid 
off forthwith — because Bhils. carry ah the weapons they possess, in 
dressing up for these fairs. 

Living in- a caste village of Rajasthan, the writer -was struck .by 
the inordinately paranoid outlook of the average plainsman: Among 
the Bhils, one was aware of a quite different atmosphere. Here, 
the villagers went all the time in a state of apprehension of attack — 
but here the -apprehension was founded in reality. They slept at 
night by the door of their flimsy huts of bamboos and mud, warming 
themselves at an open fire, and getting up now and again to go into 
their yard with a lighted brand to see if the cattle were safe : and 
still they were robbed. Their women obey perfunctorily the custom 
of showing deference to older male-in-laws, but in general they are 
much less subdued than are the wives of Hindus. They work side 
by side with their husbands in the fields, or go grazing their herds 
in the jungle slopes (and it is -there thfit love affairs take place). On 
the one hand, one sees many more instances of genuinely affectionate 
and “voluntary” relationships between', marriage partners, and on 
the other, the girl knows that if her husband is unkind, she. is likely 
soon to come across a roving bachelor who will readily be persuaded 
to run off with her.- 

Bhils seem to like to work together. f It is a common practice 
for five of six households (some related, some- merely neighbours)- 
to co-operate at the time of plpughing. and sowing, , or to dig a .well, 
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or dam a river for fishing# Each village near Khapria had one or 
more wells which watered a large area under wheat and other winter-' 
crops, and each such well was run by a syndicate - of several families. 
They took turns to bring their yokes of oxen and work the well, and 
they cultivated the entire field as one unit. At the time of harvest, 
the crop would be shared out among them all, as follows : one part to 
the owner of the well, an equal part for each yoke of oxen which had. 
contributed to the common work, and a half share to the family 
(usually one with no oxen of their own) which performed the service 
of tending all the others’ oxen when they were put out to graze. 

The Bhils’ economy is hand-to-mouth one, with very few 
reserves. During the early months of 1952, owing to the failure of 
the previous season’s maize crop, every single household was relying 
on the government-supplied rations of coarse millet for their subsis- 
tence, and many of them could afford to buy only one or two days 
rations at a time, offering in trade, wax, or bales of grass, or small 
quantities of clarified butter. Many households were reduced to one 
full meal a day, with no prospect of improvement until the winter 
crop was harvested, three months later. 

Next to the muhhi, the most important man in a Bhil village is 
the Devalo, or magician. Magic plays a very important part in every- 
day life, and it is two main types, harmful or protective. In case 
of sickness, the devalo is called for, and he practises divination 
with the aid of a handful of grains of maize. He is able to announce 
whether the sickness is due to the action of a witch, or a demon, or 
one of the village gods, or whether it is none of these things, but 
just plain sickness : and he will, suggest the appropriate remedy for 
each case. There are many potentially harmful magical influences, 
but of all these the commonest is witchcraft. This is so prevalent 
iri the Bhomat that Bhils believe that every young girl, once she is 
married, is initiated into its arts by her older friends. Most of them 
are thought to be- if not- well-disposed, at least harmless: but others, 
are very malignant and will not stop- short of killing their victim's 
unless they can be bought off. Again by means of divination, the 
devalo will ascertain what offerings the witch requires: and then it 
is his business to have them conveyed to the supposed witch in secret- 
because if it is done openly, the- witch will be furious. If the sick- 
ness still persists, he may then ask : “Do you wish to be swung. 
and if the reply is- Yes, then- the men of the village lay hold of the 
witch, at the devalo \s instructions, and take her out into the jungle 
by night. There, they bind red pepper over her eyes, and then 
suspend her by the heels from, a high tree, and swing her from side to 
side by means of ropes. From time to time they shout to ask her 
if she has had enough, if she will leave off devouring the victim now, 
and the unfortunate woman’s ordeal is not over nntil she has tacitly 
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admitted to having been a witch. Sometimes they are very stubborn, 
and refuse to capitulate for as long as two or three days and nights 
on end. There was one case in a village near Khajuria r in 1950, 
where a man was seriously ill, and the devalo announced that he was 
being devoured magically by his wife. She was swung for two days, 
and still her husband died : at that, her eldest son in a fury decapi- 
tated her with his sword. This was regarded as the only thing he 
could properly do. Most “witches” will settle for a goat-sacrifice, 
or a quantity of cloth, but if they are so malignant that they will 
-not be bought off, you simply have to exterminate them. 

' This practice of “witch-swinging” is a very old one. It is des- 
cribed in an account of the Mewar Bhils, written by the then Surgeon 
to the Bhil Corps, in 1875. He says that there are now severe penal- 
ties against it, and it will soon be stamped out; yet it proved so 
persistent, that for fifty years after this, a clause in the annual report 
of the Political Superintendent of the Bhomat mentioned how many 
cases had come to his knowledge during the year : and there have 
been many others carried out in secret. 

The devalo is not only a healer, but also a controller of powerful 
spirits. In every senior householder’s hut, there is a stone or a 
small image or a low consecrated mud platform : these are the house- 
protecting deities. Commonest is the Goddess Melri, with her 
executive male spirit, Vir; but most dreaded is the male God known 
as Kamriya-Pat. It is to his name that the little empty platform 
is constructed, and a house in which he is worshipped is obliged, to 
devote many nights in the year to singing his epic songs, with music 
and dancing. To show that he is pleased, his spirit comes and 
possesses one or several of the dancers. Only the devalo knows the 
secret charms which can be used to enlist the help of these gods in 
striking down an enemy. 

Besides these household gods, there are shrines in many jungle 
glens and on hill-tops, some of which are regarded as particularly 
helpful when one is going on a robbing, others on a hunting expedi- 
tion. Besides these, again, there are some of the Gods and Goddesses 
of the Hindu pantheon. In Kotra Bhomat these are referred to as : 
“The Gods from Mewar” — that is, from the civilised, plains part of 
Udaipur. They are in fact manufactured of baked red clay, brightly 
painted, in the Udaipur village of Molera, and it costs the Bhils a 
six-day journey on foot to obtain new ones. These Gods are kept 
in a little shrine, usually rooflless and untended, so that they soon, 
lose their paint and begin to crumble. Just twice a year there is an 
all-night session of worship, and singing and dancing at this shrine. 
The priest of these gods, known as the bhopa, becomes possessed 
with their spirit, and is then consulted about the fate of the. next 
harvest. 
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Yet another channel of religious activity is followed by a number 
of men who have come under the influence of one of the wandering 
hymn-singing revivalist holy-men. Such people are -known as 
Bhagats, and they sing .hymns which are a muddled, imitative form 
of the ecstatic bhajans which are sung by low-caste villagers all over 
nothern India. Few Bhil bhagats have a very clear understanding- 
of what, their hymns are about : but they regard themselves' as being, 
superior to their untutored fellows, and are given a grudging soft 
of respect. 


4. Family life. 

Owing to the extreme simplicity of their huts, and the scarcity 
of their clothes, a Bhil child has to become hardy if it is to survivej 
atnd this toughening process begins very early, A Bhil mother usually 
observes less rigid seclusion after a birth than would a Hindu,- and 
that only for ten to fourteen days. During this time she 'and the* 
baby are inseparable, but after this she again takes her share in 
the work of the household, and temporary absences are quite the 
rule. There is no regularity in the amount of attention a small 
child receives, except that it is irregular : if a mother has ho work 
to do, .she will keep the baby at her side all day except when it is 
laid to sleep in a basket hung from a beam; on the other hand she 
may leave it for several hours on end, instructing an older child to 
give it some goat’s milk from a folded leaf if it cries. Unlike the 
Hindu, the Bhil does not show great concern whenever a child is 
heard to cry. He simply says : “It’s crying — children do cry”. 

In a flimsy bamboo hut, where all the family sleep around an 
open fires, there is very little privacy. Bhils Say that when they 
have intercourse, they wait until the children are asleep, and then 
retire to a little distance : but it must be a usual occurrence for every 
child to witness the “primal scene”. Grown sons, who marry at 
16 , or a few years after that, are ashamed to sleep with their wives 
while they remain living in their father’s house. They have inter- 
course by day, in the woods :: and this inconvenience is one of the 
reasons why they soon build themselves first a separate hut inside 
the old house-fence, still sharing a communal hearth, and they move 
out altogether to a house of their own. 

Both fathers and mothers are harsh in their education of the 
children, generous with threats and beatings : there ip pressure put 
upon the young ones to become self-supporting, or at least useful 
members of the family work-team from an early age. There is far 
less stress- on the formal submissiveness expected by a Hindu parent 
from his son. Once the son become strong enough to strike back, 
the ascendancy of his' father begins to- wane :* and when the father 
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becomes senile, his most capable son simply takes over his place and 
bis responsibilities : for example the headman of Bodi ip nominally 
an old man called Ladu Kheir, but in fact all his work is now done 
for him by his spirited son Khima Kheir, who is generally looked 
up to as an educated man, because he has served three years in prison 
in Udaipur, after being convicted of murder. 

'There' is a great deal of tolerated promiscuity among the young 
men and girls, with the provison that this must be carried on out of 
sight, in the jungles. Many such affairs lead to marriage, either 
formal, agreed marriage, or elopement with its sequel of quarrelling 
and settlement : and they . are the pattern, for other love-affairs after 

marriage. _ 

Habit training -among Bhils* is leisurely and unforced. . Ihere 
is none of the Hindus’ extreme abhorrence of faecal pollution, in 
fact one of the Hindus’ taunts against the Bhil is that he is content 
to cleanse his anus with a leaf or a stone, instead of with water, after 
defaecation — a practice repugnant to an orthodox Hindu. 

5. The Bhil as a Person 

Many generalisations have been made in the past about the Bhil 
personality, most of them backed by very little intimate contact 
with them in their own ’setting. For example, the Rajputs describe 
them as cunning, furtive and treacherous, although brave in battle . 
but this is only- a reflexion of the Rajputs’ own equivocal treatment 
of them in the past, being- willing to accept their help in war or in 
h un ting, but regarding them all the -time as vermin with no right 
to expect humane consideration. The Hindu of the plains describes 
them as indescribably ferocious- and predatory, and has an unlimited 
awe of the Bhils’ magic and witchcraft ': this is understandable, 
because they hear of them only through travellers’ tales, and many 
travellers have had rough handling in there passage through the 
Bhomat. British administrators and officers of the Bhil Corps have, 
tended to- exaggerate both -his naievety and his primitiveness, they, 
were able to appreciate his zeal- and his skilled technique as a hunter 
and tracker of big game, because this was &n activity in which they 
could share, but the complexities of tribal law and religion were 
largely unknown to them. . 

The writer Can best give hia- impressions of Bhil personality by 
contrasting- certain aspects of it with that of the orthodox Hindus 
of the neighbouring regions-. Perhaps, the basic-, difference is one 
of sturdy ego -formation among the Bhils : they carry themselves 
with/ assurran.ee; look you in the eye, do not conceal their feelings. 
The- Hindu considers it, very wrong to laugh out loud, to. show anger, 
or worst; of all to exhibit- fondness,, especially. for- one’ s wife> or child ; 
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but the Bhil does not hesitate to do all these things; nor is he dismayed, 
as a Hindu is, ab the' sight of someone’s anger. When I became, 
thoroughly irritated with an informant, as sometimes happened, 
he would not be abashed,, and afterwards, he wpuld remark “You 

were angry, Sahib”. _ ■ 

This ability to show emotion unashamedly is apparent also m 
Bhil dancing and singing, both of which are not rigidly formalised, 
as with -the Hindus, but leave scope for impromptu innovations, 
and individual self-expression. Every Bhil youth learns to play 
the flute and each one seemsS able to take a turn at beating the drum 
or singing when a group dance is in progress. 

The Bhils are in general much more free of restrictions and- taboos 
than are their Hindu neighbours'. They relish eating meat (in secret 
even beef) and drinking spirits; and above all they relish making love. 
Sex has none of the connotations of danger and sin and loss of manly 
power which Hindus attribute to it : it is to be enjoyed, and if it is 
indulged in with another man’s wife, the risk and the possible fight- 
ing are to be enjoyed also. Bhils are remarkably resilient in the 
face of material hardship: They are optimistic not in the passiye, 
dependent way of those Hindus whose day-dreams are of a god-like 
figure appearing and. giving them riches and kindnesses, but with 
the sentiment : “See, I have enough to eat to-day : I m sure 1 11 
mange to find something’ to eat tomorrow too”. The Hindu abhors 
a gloomy prognosis, hates to look on the black side, even when that 
accords with reality; hence it is the recognised thing that a Hindu 
magical-healer must never diagnose a fatal illness as such : he must 
always utter the formula :• “It will get better”.- A Bhil devalo, on 
the other hand, will- sometimes pronouce in the most matter-of-fact 
way: “This is an illness from which he will not recover”. 

In general , T found among Bhils a greater stress oh individual 
characteristics and wishes, and a much greater freedom of individual 
self-expression than among caste-Hihdus. If this is true of the men, 
it still more true of the women. Although they are debarred from 
many important functions in the tribe, the women too are personali- 
ties and do not hesitate to assert themselves. Often it is they who 
take the ini tiative in love affairs; and' often one sees a Bhil appearing 
in public side by side with his wife, openly talking and laughing 
with her, consulting her opinion and even showing, an affectionate 
regard for her, a conduct which orthodox Hindus would condemn as 
lacking in restraint and decorum. 



